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while to distort a century of innocent Roman history in order to acquire 
a text for this sermon, especially when the "modern democracies" em- 
ployed in the parallel so badly fit the purpose that Ferrero must leave 
both England and America almost entirely out of the reckoning. There is 
after all some virtue in Ranke's dictum of how history should be written. 
An English translation of the book entitled The Ruin of the Ancient 
Civilisation and the Triumph of Christianity has recently come from the 
press of G. P. Putnam's Sons. The version, done by the Hon. Lady 
Whitehead, is by no means literal, but it transfers the contents into idio- 
matic English without serious leakage. 

Tenney Frank. 

BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Mediaeval Contributions to Modern Civilisation: a Series of Lectures 
delivered at King's College, University of London. Edited by 

F. J. C. Hearnshaw, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Mediaeval His- 
tory in the University of London, with a Preface by Ernest 
Barker, M.A., Principal of King's College. (London: George 

G. Harrap and Company. 1921. Pp. 268. 10s. 6d.) 

Here are ten lectures delivered in the autumn term of 1920 as part 
of the general scheme of public lectures at King's College (p. 7) — seven 
by members of its staff and three by colleagues from other colleges of 
the university. All show power and learning and their work indicates 
that the university has solid ground for pride and hope in its new 
Institute of Historical Research (p. 8). 

Professor Hearnshaw leads off with a well-packed but clear sketch 
of medieval development. He walks confidently, at times over very 
difficult country, and raises many questions which his fellow lecturers 
are too optimistically expected to answer (pp. 16-17). The Rev. Claude 
Jenkins follows with " The Religious Contribution of the Middle Ages " 
He covers, with generous use of allusion and intricate pattern, many 
topics which are ecclesiastical rather than religious, but his handling of 
the necessity of the union of politics and religion (p. 64), of St. Francis's 
stress on duties rather than rights (p. 65), of the demand for a rational 
theology (p. 70), and of our debt to medieval sacramentaries and hymns 
(pp. 76 ff.) is excellent. Professor H. Wildon Carr in his stiff lecture 
on " Philosophy " essays to demonstrate, not without an occasional resort 
to dialectic, that the Bergsonian concept of reality as activity (which 
the lecturer accepts) is a synthesis of the Greek and medieval concepts. 
The latter " is the concept of the whole course of universal human history 
... as the real work itself which God is in process of accomplishing" 
(p. 96). Dr. Charles Singer's lecture on "Science" is an outstanding 
piece of work, and his definition of science as " the process which makes 
know/ledge" (p. 108) is most serviceable. "The Middle Ages begin for 
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science at that period when the ancients ceased to make knowledge" 
(p. 109). 

The Rev. Percy Deamer talks on " Art " in a racy fashion. " For 
the Church is not the clergy, nor is it bishops and popes : it is the people "' 
(p. 158). "But you will not make art again secure and inevitable . . . 
until you set men's paths about with beauty again; and this involves 
. . . architecture . . . and costume ..." (p, 159). Professor Israel 
Gollancz's discussion of " The Middle Ages in the Lineage of English 
Poetry " is a charming, a model, public lecture. In brief he argues 
for the importance of the West Midland school, represented in the four- 
teenth century by Langland, as a vital factor in the great Elizabethan 
synthesis. "As Taine well put it, the Renaissance in England was the 
renaissance of the Saxon genius" (p. 185). In his lecture on "Educa- 
tion " Professor J. W. Adamson sketches medieval curricula and organi- 
zation in a workmanlike manner. It would have been of interest to 
bring out explicitly Vittorino's combination of the humanistic and the 
chivalric types of education (p. 209). Miss Hilda Johnstone, not un- 
naturally, has a good deal to say about women in her lecture on " Society " 
which deals with the medieval roots of the modern social order. She 
takes her prioress too literally, I fancy. The prioress sent her convent 
chaplain to represent her at a diocesan assembly " since it is not fitting 
that women should mix themselves up with men's meetings" (p. 223). 
Surely the prioress must have smiled as she wrote those words. Mr. E. 
R. Adair's discussion of "Economics" is straightforward and sound, 
and gives due attention to gild socialism. William Morris gets rather 
too much praise, however, if Arthur Pound's Iron Man is to dominate 
industry. Our gradual return to the Just Price (p. 247) should, I think, 
be explained by the opportunity which improved transportation affords to 
monopoly. Professor J. W. Allen's exposition of " Politics " opens over- 
modestly. It is a clean-cut treatment of medieval political thought and 
its importance. 

What are the defects of these excellent lectures, apart from those 
necessarily connected with such a co-operative undertaking and aside 
from the inevitable omission of lectures on many subjects, as music and 
canon law, which you or I would like to have treated? To one reader 
the inadequate indication of what H. O. Taylor calls the " spotted actu- 
ality " is a defect. The worldliness of our ancestors is not brought out. 
A free use of vernacular literature alone would have served to mitigate 
this defect. A second is the omission of an index. How much longer 
is it going to take our British historical colleagues to discover the 
necessity — and urbanity — of an index? Such a key would be helpful 
even to the lecturers themselves, for it would remind them that specialists 
should be cautious in dropping obiter dicta on topics outside their own 
fields, and especially so when such dicta seem to be drawn from the 
common fields of the traditional handbooks. An index would have 
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brought this warning home to all — and all of us need it. One example 
must serve. On Revival of Learning and Renaissance, see pp. 15, 
3 6 -37, 39. "2, 113. H9, 15°, 163-165, 182, 185, 194, 205. The dogmatic 
flavor of the book, taken as a whole, is probably the by-product of 
unavoidable brevity. The reviewer offers the same plea for his review. 

G. C. Sellery. 

Histoire de la Nation Franqaise. Par Gabriel Hanotaux, de 
l'Academie Franchise. Tome VI. Histoire Religieuse. Par 
Georges Goyau. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 1922. Pp.639. 
48 fr.) 

If the principles of eugenics are valid for life, why not also for let- 
ters? If a child may be "well-born", why not also a book? However 
that may be, and whatever the theoretical limits of scientific mating and 
breeding, the volume that lies before us is the offspring of a perfect 
union of author and subject. To write the religious history of France 
no happier choice could have been made than the scholar whose profound 
and comprehensive studies, extending over more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, have established his pre-eminence in his special field. And to 
this scholar could have been assigned no more congenial task than to 
trace for his fellow-countrymen the long course of their religious life. 
One can well believe that it were no task, but a labor of love, a kind 
of votive offering, the spontaneous outpouring of a feeling in which 
the religious and the patriotic are perfectly blended. 

For to M. Goyau religion and patriotism are one and inseparable — 
for the reason that the genius of France expresses itself, and has always 
expressed itself, in a passion for the universal. " Chez les Druides qui 
pressentent et preparent, et chez Irenee qui revele; chez Calvin qui 
"proteste', et chez Comte qui nie, meme souci de l'universel. N'est-ce 
pas un des traits les plus frappants du genie religieux de la France?" 
(p. 619). France must be religious, for in religion alone does the idea 
of the universal find adequate expression. And France must be Catholic, 
for Catholicism alone embodies the universal in religion. " Si haut que 
nous remontions dans notre histoire, une affinite s'entrevoit entre nos 
ames et l'idee d'une religion universelle " (p. 617). From the days of 
St. Remi and Boniface to the days of Chateaubriand and de Maistre, all 
roads have led to Rome. No false guides have been able permanently 
to seduce France from that path. Even her occasional lapses into 
Gallicanism are due to passing irritation, rather than to design ; at bot- 
tom, they are manifestations of the same ineradicable instinct for unity 
and universality that made and kept France Catholic. Charles the 
Great might make a " Gallican gesture ", but he was no Gallican, or, 
if so, unwittingly and unintentionally (pp. 125, 136) ; Hincmar might 
stand for the rights of the metropolitan, but as over against the bishops, 
rather than as against the pope (p. 150) ; St. Louis might arraign the 



